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A RARE CHINESE BOWL 


HINESE porcelain at its best is one 

of the world’s great achievements, 

and the very sound of the words 
breathes romance. Consequently, we are 
happy indeed to know that one of the rarest 
and most famous of all Chinese porcelains 
has recently been presented to the Art 
Institute by Russell Tyson. This bowl, 
of almost unbelievable thinness and con- 
siderable size, is remarkable in that it has 
survived to our day from the early fifteenth 
century when it was made, an imperial piece 
for the emperor Yung Lo (1403-1424). 
Of course, its preservation is due to its 
having been always carefully treasured as 
an article of extreme rarity. How it es- 
caped from imperial custody we do not 
know, but many years ago it was in the 
collection of Sir Charles Holmes, Director 
of the British Museum, and thence it 
passed to his friend, George Eumor- 
fopoulos, greatest of all European collec- 
tors of Chinese porcelain. After the death 
of Eumorfopoulos, it became necessary to 


1Its dimensions are: diameter at top, 85% inches 
(22 cm.); diameter at base, 25% inches (6.7 cm.); 


total height, 254 inches (6.8 cm.). 
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WHITE PORCELAIN BOWL WITH 
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“SECRET DECORATION,” 
LO PERIOD (1403-1424). 


disperse his collection at auction, and it was 
purchased by Mr. Tyson after many cabled 
instructions (May, 1940), while London 
was in constant danger of bombing. It 
arrived in Chicago intact except for a break 
of early origin, which exists in the lip. No 
piece is missing, however, and the fracture 
is not noticeable in its present installation. 

The early Ming emperors had their cap- 
ital at Nanking, and not far away was the 
great ceramic center of Ching-té-Chén, 
(still today engaged in the manufacture of 
porcelain) ; there this bowl was made. 

Bowls of this type were known as ya 
shou pei (press hand cups), doubtless 
meaning that they were to be held in the 
palm of the hand. They were also called 
“egg-shell” on account of their extreme 
thinness. The Chinese term was fo fai 
or bodiless, meaning that the body of the 
ware which supports the glaze was so thin 
as to be practically nonexistent. This, 
indeed, appears to be the case, though ac- 
tually impossible. 

The glaze is white, appearing greenish 
yellow by transmitted light, and it is onl; 
by transmitted light that the decoration 
can be seen. This rare type 
called an hua, or secret decora- 
tion, was one of the delights 
of the expert craftsman. He 
painted his intricate design in 
clay slip (a creamlike solution 
of clay and water) using the 
same material as that of the 
body of the ware. The design 
consequently could be seen only 
on account of its slight relief 
The application of a coat oi 
colorless glaze to the surface 
yunc Served further to obscure even 
this slight relief, so henceforth 
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the design could be seen clearly 
only by light. Indeed, these 
dragons playing with a flaming 
jewel might easily pass un- 
noticed by one holding the bowl 
in his hands. 

The manufacture of such a 
bubblelike fabric must have 
been attended by extraordinary 
dificulties at every step. First 
of all it was “thrown” on the 
potter's wheel by an expert. 
It was now altogether too 
thick, as the walls of a ware 
must be of considerable thick- 
ness to stand up on the wheel. After dry- 
ing, the surface was scraped away until 
the walls became as thin as was possible 
to survive the glazing process. Scores of 
bowls must have perished before the requi- 
site skill was obtained for this delicate 
operation. After this the decoration was 
applied. Such a fragile shell could not have 
survived the ordinary process of dipping in 
liquid glaze, and consequently the glaze 
must have been sprayed on the body, possi- 
bly by gradual degrees. Then it had only 
to be fired in the fierce heat of the porcelain 
kilns to become a finished product. But this 
firing was one of the most critical steps in 
the entire process, and even modern scien- 
tific methods cannot insure against a con- 
siderable percentage of loss in every loaded 
kiln. Pieces become warped, or the glaze 
fuses too much or too little, or cracks ap- 
pear in cooling, and sometimes the pieces 
become stuck fast to the fireclay boxes in 
which they are fired. 

Although the Chinese were masters of 
porcelain making by early Ming times, cer- 
tain of the slighter accidents of the kiln 
that later potters succeeded in eliminating 
worried them not at all. For example, in 
the intense heat of porcelain firing (about 
1500° C.) particles detached themselves 
from the sagger walls and dropped on the 
surface of the liquefying glaze. If these 


were small they were accepted as an “act 
of God” and were not considered defects. 
Thus we may notice a few black spots in 
the surface of our bowl, which are really 


DETAIL OF 








SHOWN BY TRANSMITTED 


“SECRET DECORATION” 
LIGHT. 


distinguishing characteristics of the period 
of its manufacture. 

Of course there have been many at- 
tempts to copy this type of bowl, particu- 
larly the “secret decoration,” and there are 
numbers of smaller examples bearing the 
Yung Lo date mark which were un- 
doubtedly made in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Today, contempo- 
rary wares, crudely made though of con- 
siderable thinness, are offered to the 
unsuspecting buyer as genuine Yung Lo 
bowls by dealers who should know better. 

Our bowl has an almost exact counter- 
part in the British Museum. The two 
dragons writhe around the sides of the 
bowl, while the flaming jewel in the bot- 
tom bears the four characters indicating 
the date. In this case and in many others, 
the characters are scratched in with a sty- 
lus while the rest of the decoration is 
painted with slip. Our bowl has the char- 
acters also painted in slip, but in all other 
aspects is practically identical with the 
British Museum bowl. 

Ceramic experts are often accused of 
being more interested in the base of a bowl 
than in its form or decoration. Our bowl 
rests on a low base with substantial walls, 
flat on the bottom as cut with a knife. The 
entire base is glazed except for the bottom 
of the footrim which shows the pure white 
paste. 

This bowl was shown as the Master- 
piece of the Month during August. 

CHARLES FABENS KELLEY 








MILLES SCULPTURE INSTALLED IN MC KINLOCK COURT. 


RECENT SCULPTURES BY CARL MILLES 


HOUGH this is the first major ex- 

hibition’ of the work of Carl Milles 

to be shown in Chicago, the sculptor 
made in fact his American debut here in 
1930 with the Diana Fountain in the Mich- 
igan Square Building, followed a year later 
by the Triton Fountain in the Institute 
itself. It is, therefore, particularly appro- 
priate that the tenth anniversary of the 
sculptor’s settlement in this country be 
marked by an exhibition which features his 
works during this last decade, a period that 
has seen him become a major force in 
American art. 

European artists of the highest interna- 
tional standing have often visited this 
country and worked here for a brief period, 
but Milles is the first foreign-born artist of 
preeminent importance actually to make 
this country his permanent home and be- 


1 This exhibition opened on June 4 and will con- 
tinue until September 28. 


OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


come an integral part of its creative ex- 
pression. This fact is of the 
significance as the first instance of the re 
versal of a trend which has maintained 
since the beginnings of our artistic histor 
The names of Whistler and Sargent im 
mediately come to mind as examples of the 
transplanting of American-born artists t 
Europe. Such has the continuous 
tendency until the present European cata 
clysm reversed the current by extraneous 
force. Milles’ migration, however, tool 
place long before this, coming as the result 
of individual choice rather than politica 
compulsion. It is extremely significant tha 
an artist of international note, eminent! 
successful in his own country, 
break the environment and continuity otf 
lifetime in order to take advantage of th 
greater opportunities for the full develop 
ment of his ideas which he felt existed 

this side of the Atlantic. To Milles, as* 
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the humblest immigrant, America was the 
land of opportunity. 

The monumental sculptor unlike the 
painter is subject from the very nature of 
his material to geographic limitations. He 
must live and work within reasonable dis- 
tance of the ultimate destination of his 
product. Work in America meant life in 
America. Only a brief period of experi- 
ment made this clear. This compulsion, 
in spite of all the personal discomfort and 
readjustment it entailed, turned out to be 
a blessing for by it Milles was brought into 
intimate contact with the inner opportuni- 
ties which the change presented under the 
guise of necessity—those of making the 
spirit, the real life, of America his own. 

Considering all the difficulties involved, 
the rapidity with which Milles has accom- 
plished this union is indicative not only of 
his own depth and power of understanding, 
but a revelation of the forces that exist in 
and with us, forces of which the native 
American is less conscious than the foreign- 
born conditioned by another environment. 
Had the sculptor been less mature as an 
artist, his style less formed when he came 
into touch with these forces, the results 
would probably have become apparent in a 
change of style, a sort of Americanization 
in quality of form, so to speak. But little 
or no stylistic change is to be marked in 
the works of these last years. Indeed, 
they reflect the sculptor’s response to these 
American forces simply by a marked change 
in amplitude, a more daring and unconven- 
tional approach to his problems and a more 
whimsical twist to his humor. 

Quite aside, then, from Milles’ contribu- 
tion to the art of sculpture in general, his 
later work is notable evidence that Ameri- 
can soil is far from being aesthetically 
infertile. This soil offers not merely ma- 
terial opportunity, but a creative stimulus 
that has enabled genius to come some steps 
nearer to its fulfillment. The creations 
of these last few years are as legitimately 
American as they are Swedish in their 
origin. Without losing its unique personal 
savor, Milles’ work has become a symbol 
of the strength and richness that can result 





from the mingling of the Scandinavian 
genius with the more expansive spirit of 
the West. 

Milles is primarily a monumental de- 
signer, creating his forms to be seen in 
the searching light of the outdoors. Con- 
sequently generalization and simplification 
are in order. His aim is to make his state- 
ments with a power and a vitality in 
musical rhythm rather than any psycholog- 
ical nuance. Milles’ work has always 
been admired as decorative, which is a 
mistaken tribute to its architecture and 
soundly integrated structure. 

Because of his technical facility and his 
extraordinary mastery of the lessons of the 
past, it is perhaps easy to minimize or 
overlook the real creative unity and orig- 
inality of the sculptor’s work and its ex- 
traordinary imaginative range. In the 
directness of his approach and the almost 
childlike forthrightness of his work, we 
can see the intimacy of Milles’ connection 
with the folk art of his native country. 
His work is the more significant on this 
account. It is the product not only of his 
own craft mastery and creative richness, 
but is also the flowering of a nation’s 
genius. 

Meyric R. RoceErs 


(MEXICAN ONYX) BY 
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JEAN DUVET 


EAN DUVET is an isolated figure in 
the history of engraving. Perhaps 
all that kept his name alive after his 

death was his undisputed position as the 
earliest French engraver. Although 
Bartsch included a catalogue of his work 
in Le Peintre-Graveur which was followed 
by Passavant’s supplement and Robert- 
Dumesnil gave a more extensive list in 
Le Peintre-Graveur Frangais, these were 
no more than descriptions of the subject 
matter of the plates. In 1876 E. Jullien 
de la Boullaye published his biographical 
study, but even he is almost apologetic for 
having concerned himself with so crude an 
artist and it was not until the appearance 
of A. E. Popham’s article in the Print Col- 
lector’s Quarterly for July, 1921, that there 
was any consideration of the artistic sig- 
nificance of Duvet’s work. Since that time 
there has developed an interest in his prints 
which has surpassed his historical position 
and today his heavy manipulations of tech- 
nical problems, his overcrowded surfaces, 
do not conceal from us the great power of 
his imagination and the breadth of his in- 
spiration. He is one of those artists who 
give us too much in a single picture and to 
whom we must return again and again be- 
fore we can evaluate our feeling for his 
work. Like Dostoevsky he seems to have 
had a dread of omitting a single idea which 
could be transformed into an expression 
and like the Russian novelist he has been 
accused of having no conception of form 
and a complete lack of selective taste. But 
it is only after we have received the vital 
impact of his visions that we consider him 
from a technical or intellectual point of 
view, and even then he is a stumbling block 
to all who must make everything conform 
to a set of aesthetic principles or find a 
reason for everything. 

So little is known of his life that as a 
personality aside from his work he is as 
vague to us as Homer or Shakespeare. Like 
the great mass of humanity, all that re- 
mains to record his life among the people 
of his time is the mention of his name in 


some document or tax report. He was 
born in 1485, supposedly in Langres, where 
he worked as a goldsmith with such success 
that he became goldsmith to Francis I and 
Henry II. One authority states that he 
was active for some time in Paris but this 
has never been verified. We do know that 
he was commissioned by Francis I and 
Henry II to execute the set of engravings 
for the Apocalypse of Saint John and that 
this work occupied him from 1546 until 
its completion in 1561. It is supposed that 
he died soon after, but the exact date of 
his death is not known. 

, Duvet’s work contrasted with that of 
Etienne Delaune and Jean Gourmont, two 
of his contemporaries, has been shown in 
Gallery 13 of the Department of Prints 
and Drawings during the summer and will 
continue to be on view until October first. 
This exhibition features a group of prints 
from the museum’s permanent collection as 
well as a number of fine impressions gen- 
erously lent by a Chicago collector and an 
excellent impression of Duvet’s Saint Se- 
bastian, Saint Anthony and Saint Roch 
(De la Boullaye, 20) recently acquired for 
the Clarence Buckingham Collection. It 
is interesting to note how little influence 
Duvet had on his two contemporaries. 
Both Gourmont and Delaune worked in 
Paris and for a time the latter was active 
in Germany and Austria. A sophisticated 
finesse characterizes their well-ordered 
compositions which is completely lacking 
in the engraver of Langres. Beside them 
Duvet stands, the rough provincial, ex- 
pressing a mysticism which reminds us of 
Giotto and which we do not encounter 
again until the eighteenth century in the 
work of William Blake, another artist 
whose conception is so powerful that the 
strength of his creative ideas seemed t0 
strain every technical medium in which he 
tried to cast them. 

As only five of Duvet’s plates are dated, 
it is impossible to arrange his work in 4 
chronological sequence. There seems t0 
have been little of what we call develop- 
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ment. Again and again we meet the same 
problems of technical execution unsolved, 
the same hardness of line and crowding of 
areas. But intensity is always there, domi- 
nating the profusion of details each of 
which with familiarity begins to take on its 
relationship to what at first seemed a com- 
pletely disordered whole. Many of the 
plates were left unfinished and perhaps 
to one seeing his work for the first time 
these are the easiest to appreciate. Some- 
times a faintly indicated figure or tree will 
call to mind the quick facility of a draw- 
ing by Picasso. 

The recently acquired impression of 
Saint Sebastian, Saint Anthony and Saint 
Roch is one of. these unfinished plates. 
As has often been remarked, the figure of 
Saint Sebastian is a copy in reverse of one 
of the group in the Bacchanal with the 
Wine Vat by the Italian engraver Mante- 
gna, and it is interesting to notice how 
Duvet made use of an influence. When 
divorced from the composition, what is 
obviously a copy takes its place in the new 
environment and assumes through a dif- 
ferent quality of line and use of the graver, 
a strikingly original character. As in 
Cezanne’s drawing of the Venus de Milo, 
here an artist in transcribing another’s 
work has produced an expression of his 
own creative gifts and fecundity. Both De 
Foville (writing in Le Musée, 1909) and 
De la Boullaye disagree as to the period 
of its execution. The first contends that 
it is an early work, “showing the gropings 
of untaught genius,” while the second be- 
lieves it to be the product of old age. 
Such a contradiction need not trouble any- 
one simple enough or cultured enough, as 
the case may be, to appreciate the contra- 
puntal character of the print’s contending 
thythms, the mysticism expressing life and 
death and eternity which envelopes it, its 
formal treatment suggesting a bas-relief 
on a Greek stele. 

However, The Apocalypse of Saint John 
remains the artist’s masterpiece and here 
what were once looked upon as his defi- 
ciencies seem to have aided him in accentu- 
ating the power of his final expression. The 





SAINT SEBASTIAN, SAINT ANTHONY AND SAINT 

ROCH, ENGRAVING, BY JEAN DUVET (FRENCH, 

1485-after 1561). THE CLARENCE BUCKING- 
HAM COLLECTION. 


struggle between the exigencies of form 
and a strong creative energy has resulted 
here in a set of images which will seem 
to many to be even more successful in re- 
producing the terrible dream quality of the 
Biblical text than the more perfect and 
almost meditative woodblocks of Diirer. 
From this set it is possible to understand 
why Duvet left no school of followers. 
These prints define no facile manner for 
skilful imitators and their solitary gran- 
deur and sense of terror set them far apart 
from the engraving of the time. 

Modern taste, in its nostalgic wandering, 
has encountered and brought to light much 
that was long forgotten, neglected, or mis- 
understood. Perhaps, at last, in our age 
of mechanized complexity and_ tension, 
which would doubtless have seemed as 
strange to the artist as one of his apocalyp- 
tic visions, Jean Duvet’s work has reached 
its widest acceptance and understanding. 

Hucu Epwarps 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


as a department of the Art Institute 

of Chicago and its seventy-third as 
an operating entity, the School of the Art 
Institute is the most direct educational 
force in the Museum. The few pioneer 
patrons of art education in Chicago who 
determined the early destinies of the School 
could hardly have conceived its present size 
and importance, or that the great collec- 
tions which have accrued around it would 
contribute so much to the life of the city. 
Because of the diversity of educational ac- 
tivity in the Institute, the work of the 
School is often confused with that of other 
departments in the Museum, and for that 
reason a statement of the School’s direction 
and purpose may be helpful to all Members 
of the Institute. 

The Institute from the beginning has 
recognized its educational responsibilities. 
While the leadership of the School is widely 
acknowledged through the character and 
scope of its professional training program, 
other departments in the Museum provide 


QO: the threshold of its sixty-third year 





SCULPTURE CLASS IN THE SCHOOL—DIRECT CARV- 
ING IN STONE AND WOOD. 


for Membership lectures and adult educa- 
tion based on Museum material, reaching 
through these channels many persons who 
are not attempting the production of art at 
professional levels. The extensive work 
among children in the public schools is 
characteristic of the Institute’s broad edu- 
cational plan. Likewise, gallery tours con- 
ducted by staff members, research directed 
by the curators, services supplied by the 
Ryerson and Burnham libraries, which 
extend the Institute’s influence in many 
directions, all are properly considered edu- 
cation. Most of these important Museum 
functions provide for participation by stu- 
dents and the faculty of the School, per- 
mitting them to share in the privileges of 
Museum Membership. The School has a 
specific task, however, in preparing students 
technically to meet the diverse require- 
ments of professional life, and toward this 
objective the major effort of the School is 
directed. 

The range of acceptance in School classes 
is very wide, including six-year olds (in 
Saturday classes) as well as adults. A few 
years ago an eighty-three year old farmer 
matriculated as a beginning student. Eve- 
ning classes for employed persons, Saturday 
adult classes, and summer school supple- 
ment the work of the Day School in all 
departments. There is no general School 
endowment; consequently the School must 
maintain itself largely by tuitions. This 
condition is offset somewhat by the gener- 
ous number of endowed scholarships in the 
School, but there is a real need for en- 
dowed professorships as well, and other 
funds to permit expansion in new direc- 
tions. 

The anonymous mural painting class gift, 
now in its second year, is an example of a 
most helpful type of support. Through the 
use of this fund the mural class, which must 
necessarily be limited in size and therefore 


cannot be self-sustaining, has benefited 


from the experienced guidance of Peppino 
Mangravite and Merlin Pollock. Mr. 
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Mangravite’s understanding 
presentation of the designer’s 
purpose has been ably sup- 
ported by Mr. Pollock’s techni- 
cal knowledge, and their joint 
contribution to the life of the 
School has been great. It is 
only by offering exceptional op- 
portunities of this type that 
the School can maintain its 
enviable position of leadership. 

The reputation of the School 
as a “fine arts” school is so 
well established that many peo- 
ple do not realize that the 
Advertising and _ Industrial 
Design sections in themselves 
constitute a school at least equal in size 
to any of the other “commercial” art 
schools in the city. Specialized professional 
training in such subjects as Interior Design, 
Dress Design, Advertising, Photography, 
and Art Education gains strength through 
association with experimental work in the 
painting and design classes, which are open 
as electives to students from all depart- 
ments. 

This fall the School antroduces a group 
of two-year Day School Certificate courses 
in Advertising Art, Dress Design, Photog- 
raphy, Fashion Illustration, and Interior 
Design, following the success of a similar 
program in the Evening School. Members 
of the Art Institute may also be interested 
in the late afternoon History of Art class, 
which follows the plan of the two-year 
course in that subject given to all regular 
Day School students, and which is open to 
all interested persons. 

In all types of art for industry the ability 
to conceive new ideas and also to carry 
them out with complete technical under- 
standing is an index to the completeness 
of the artist’s preparation. Here the 
School does a particularly careful job, in- 
sisting not only on the basic preparation in 
drawing and rendering that ordinarily 
would be expected of any commercial artist, 
but also on the imaginative use of color and 
form, as well as precise technical knowledge 
of typography and the processes through 





STUDENT AT WORK ON A MURAL, 


which a drawing is reproduced. The 
School’s print shop is a model of its kind, 
serving both the School and Museum de- 
partments in the production of fine printing. 
The woodworking, metal, and plaster 
shops, the forge, ceramics shop, and weav- 
ing rooms are all evidence of new obliga- 
tions and new opportunities recognized by 
the School. 

In recent years the School has under- 
taken more and more responsibility in 
matters of student welfare, including 
vocational advice to those in school and 
employment aid to graduates and non- 
graduates alike. In these respects and 
academically as well, the School of the Art 
Institute conducts itself according to cur- 
rent college standards. Through a com- 
bined program of college courses and 
technical art work students can quaiify for 
the Institute’s degree, offered in Fine Arts, 
Industrial Art, and Drama. By this means 
the School extends its educational facilities 
to include any college of standard excel- 
lence, a collaborative program which is 
attracting many college students to the 
School for professional study. 

In June, 1941, forty certificates and 
diplomas as well as fifty-eight Bachelor’s 
degrees were awarded in Fine Arts, 
Drama, and Art Education; seven Master’s 
degrees were conferred. The authority to 
award degrees is given in the Institute’s 
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charter, though the full development of the 
degree program is fairly recent. 

The Department of Art Education pre- 
pares students for certification by state 
qualifying boards as art teachers and super- 
visors in elementary and secondary schools. 
As a matter of practice, graduates of this 
and other departments are in demand by 
college art departments, museums, and pro- 
fessional schools where they are called upon 
to perform a wide range of services. The 
adaptability of Art Institute students to 
such special requirements is a source of con- 
siderable pride to the School, and the bene- 
fits accruing through the influence of these 
talented graduates are an important asset 
to the whole institution. 

However, the School is not planned ex- 
clusively for those who wish to qualify 
formally for its diploma or degree. Any 
student will be accepted who wishes to learn 
more about design, drawing, crafts, paint- 
ing, or sculpture, and every class is open to 
full or part-time students whose interest 
in the creative phases of art leads them to 
desire active participation in the exciting 
business of being, at least in some degree, 
an artist. 


NorMaAN L. RICE 





PAINTING CLASS IN MC KINLOCK COURT. 


NANTASKET BEACH 
BY EMIL CARLSEN 


MIL CARLSEN, the Danish-born 
K, painter who was associated for many 

years with New York, is remem- 
bered especially for his large-scale still lifes 
which combine Dutch naturalism with a 
silvery atmosphere reminiscent of certain 
works of Velazquez. Textures interested 
him, especially in contrasting arrangements 
such as copper utensils and pottery jars 
combined with dead birds. With infinite 
care he painted the lustrous metal and the 
soft, delicate contours of the feathers. His 
early work, which is comparatively little 
known, comes to us as something of a sur- 
prise since it varies so markedly from his 
fully developed style. Nantasket Beach,’ 
which the Art Institute has recently pur- 
chased, dated 1876, shows the artist in a 
romantic mood, sensitive in his feeling, 
fresh and delicate in his touch. This charm- 
ing beach scene calls to mind the exquisite 
views of French watering places painted 
in the sixties by Eugéne Boudin or pleas- 
ant landscapes by Jongkind. Although 
more delicate in color it bears a certain 
relationship in its treatment to the earlier 
work of Winslow Homer, especially scenes 
in the White Mountains. 

Séren Emil Carlsen was born in Copen- 
hagen on October 19, 1853. He studied 
architecture at the Danish Royal Academy, 
a fact which is significant for his work 
is always well-planned and well laid out, 
and indicates that the artist was a sound 
draftsman. In 1872 at the age of nineteen 
Carlsen came to America where he re- 
mained until his death in 1932. Although 
he is looked upon as one of the most im- 
portant members of the group of American 
Impressionists, his work has a quality that 
sets him definitely apart from Weir, 
Hassam, Chase, and others who were his 
contemporaries. He had great reverence 
for the past, admiring especially those 
masters who were interested in the diffusion 

1Qil on canvas, 15% x 26% inches (38.8 x 66.7 
em.). Inscribed and signed: Nantasket Beach S. 
Em. C. 76 26/6. Collections: George F. Daniels, 


Oxford, Massachusetts; Edward F. Coffin, Worcestef; 
Walker Galleries; New York. 
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NANTASKET BEACH, PAINTING, BY EMIL 


of light and the effect of light on objects 
of various textures. His admiration for 
Velazquez has already been suggested. 
Chardin was perhaps his greatest source of 
inspiration. Highly sensitive, even poetic 
in his approach, Carlsen avoided dramatic 
or highly emotional interpretations, even 
as he chose tones of middle value rather 
than those overlight or too somber. 

It was in the field of still life painting 
that he made his greatest reputation for in 
his still lifes he gave full vent to his love 
of textures delicately rendered. ‘Two of 
these (one painted in 1908, the other in 
1914) have been in the Institute’s collec- 
tion for some years. Carlsen felt that his 
most important works were religious com- 
positions, as he no doubt was deeply moved 
in creating them. One of the most im- 
portant of these is the Miraculous Draught 
in the Schulze Collection, painted in 1921. 
Landscapes, too, occupied a certain amount 
of his time, and Connecticut Hillside, also 
in the Schulze Collection, is characteristic 
of these. In such a vein he appears as the 
typical Impressionist painter. 

In the light of these expressions of his 
mature style it is of particular interest to 


CARLSEN 


THE FRIENDS OF 


(AMERICAN, 1853-1932). 
AMERICAN ART COLLECTION. 


return to Nantasket Beach painted only 
four years after he came to this country. 
His point of view toward color is already 
well formed, but there is a sense of firm 
structure underlying this delicate beach 
scene and a more clear-cut pattern than 
would be noted in later canvases. Im- 
pressionism, scarcely born even in Europe, 
had not yet come to his notice except in its 
earliest phases. Here he balances the bat- 
tered hull of a wrecked schooner at the 
right with two small groups of figures at 
the left-hand side of the picture. The 
warm sandy tones of the beach are pleas- 
antly contrasted with the cooler tones of 
the sea beyond and the cloud-filled sky 
above. No one element is forced into 
prominence beyond another, and a unity of 
emphasis is maintained. A sense of spa- 
ciousness, even impressiveness, is marvel- 
ously achieved in a small space and with 
the simplest of means. Had he not been 
diverted by the successes of his realistic 
still lifes, he might well have painted coastal 
scenes more frequently. A love of the sea 
was certainly his heritage and his deep 
feeling for it is apparent. 
FREDERICK A. SWEET 
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ELIZABETH MOORE FISHER 
[: IS with extreme regret that the Trus- 


tees of the Art Institute announce the 

death on April 28 of Elizabeth Moore 
Fisher, head of the Photograph and Lan- 
tern Slide Department of the Ryerson Li- 
brary. Miss Fisher’s background fitted 
her admirably for this position which she 
filled so ably. She graduated from the 
University of Chicago with honors and 
had been as well a student in the School 
of the Art Institute. Three visits to 
Europe enabled her to gain first-hand 
knowledge of museums and architecture 
which was of special value in her work. 

Miss Fisher’s artistic interest expressed 
itself in many ways, for she had consider- 
able creative ability. She illustrated text- 
books and stories for children published 
by Scribner and other well-known firms. 
On several occasions she collaborated with 
Miss Edith Rickert of the University of 
Chicago. Inspired by Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne’s miniature rooms, she took great 
interest and pleasure in reproducing most 
skillfully a Normandy peasant’s room from 
the Museum of Vieux Honfleur. 

Miss Fisher joined the staff of the Ryer- 
son Library in 1927 and since 1938 had 
been head of the Photograph and Lantern 
Slide Department. Due to her unusual 
executive ability as well as to her thorough 
familiarity with the history of art she was 
able to fulfill most effectively the needs not 
only of the Art Institute staff but also 
constant demands from other educational 
institutions of Chicago as well as organi- 
zations and individuals all over the United 
States. She was alert to find new methods 
of improving the service and of overcom- 
ing the handicaps due to limited funds and 
equipment and a very small staff. She 
was keenly interested in new developments 
in photography and other technical prob- 
lems concerning reproductions. 

She not only applied herself to her work 
with enthusiasm and devotion but gave the 
fullest cooperation and painstaking con- 
sideration to all who made use of her 
department. 





C. LINDSAY RICKETTS 


| AHE Trustees of the Art Institute 
wish to record with regret the death 
on February 19 of C. Lindsay 
Ricketts who had held the position of 
Honorary Curator of Manuscripts since 
September, 1920. 

Mr. Rigketts became interested in fine 
penmanship at an early age, soon directing 
his studies to illuminated manuscripts, 
While at Ohio University he concentrated 
on classical subjects, laying a foundation 
for the scholarly research which he pursued 
avidly during the rest of his life. In 1885 
he came to Chicago where he founded 
the Scriptorium to house fine examples of 
calligraphy and illumination. Through the 
collections of the Newberry Library he be- 
came interested in medieval manuscripts. 
He made numerous trips to Europe where 
he studied with great care the manuscript 
collections in the British Museum, the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, and many 
other libraries, some of which were little 
known. Sir Frederick Kenyon of the Brit- 
ish Museum remarked that he believed Mr. 
Ricketts had examined more original manu- 
scripts than any other living man. He ap- 
plied this great fund of information about 
illumination of the past to the work in the 
Scriptorium where in the old tradition fine 
limited editions, documents, and_ other 
items of fine lettering were produced. In 
this way the best elements of an art of 
the past were given a useful application 
in our own times. 

Mr. Ricketts was one of the founders 
and was for two terms the President of 
the Caxton Club, a society devoted t 
fostering the art of fine printing and book- 
making. He was a member of the Mediae- 
val Academy of America and, as_ has 
already been mentioned, was associated 
with the Art Institute for twenty years a 
Honorary Curator of Manuscripts. Al 
though necessarily less active of recent 
years, he was deeply interested in the Prin! 
Department over a long period. His wis 
counsel and scholarly advice will & 
greatly missed. 
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LECTURES FOR MEMBERS AND CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 
September 22—November 3 


Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 

















DATE | Hour 
September | 
Mon. 22 - 2:00 P.M. Six RuLEs FoR BEAUTY IN THE HoME (A Clinic of Good 
Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SketcH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. 
8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Tu. 23 | 10:00 to 12:00 Noon| SketcH CLAss FOR ADULTs. George Buehr. 
| 12:15 Noon THE SCULPTURE OF CARL MILLEs. George Buehr. McKinlock 
Court. 
Fri. 26 | 11:00 A.M. THE SCULPTURE OF CARL MILLES IN SWEDEN AND AMERICA 
(History and Enjoyment of Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
| 12:15 Noon THE SCULPTURE OF CARL Mities. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
McKinlock Court. 
| 7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. From GREENLAND TO THE GREAT Lakes (Travel Lecture). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Sat. 27 1:15 P.M. | e REVIEW OF SUMMER SKETCHES. (The James Nelson Raymond 
Lecture Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.') Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George 
Buehr. 
Sun. 28 3:45 P.M. FroM GREENLAND TO THE GREAT LAKES (Travel Lecture). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Mon. 29 2:00 P.M. Six RuLEs For LivinG IN THE New AMERICAN Home (A Clinic 
of Good Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | Sketcu CLass For Novices. George Buehr. 
| 8:00 P.M. —_| REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Tu. 30 =| 10:00 to 12:00 Noon| SxetcH CLAss FoR ADULTs. George Buehr. 
12:15 Noon TWENTIETH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS. 
George Buehr. Temporary Exhibition Galleries. 
October | 11:00 A.M. | MASTER PAINTINGS IN WATER CoLor (History and Enjoyment 
Fri. 3 of Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
12:15 Noon TWENTIETH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS. 
| Dudley Crafts Watson. Temporary Exhibition Galleries. 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. WEsTERN CANADA (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Sat. 4 | 1:15 P.M. MAKING A Pencit Picture. (The James Nelson Raymond 
Lecture Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George 
Buehr. 
Sun. 5 3:45 P.M WESTERN CANADA (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Mon. 6 2:00 P.M. A Dintnc Room ARRANGEMENT BY TOoBEY FuRNITURE Com- 
PANY (A Clinic of Good Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
| 6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SketcH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 
8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
'There are two additional classes under the Raymond Fund for scholarship students selected from Public 


urade and High Schools, respectively, Saturdays, 10:30 A.M., September 27 through December 13, and 
Mondays, 4:00 P.M., September 29 through December 15. 
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| SkETcH CLAss FoR ADULTs. George Buehr. 

Print Exuipition. George Buehr. Gallery 12. 

Ten Master PAINTERS OF AMERICA (History and Enje 
ment of Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Our EArty AMERICAN PaintiNnGs. Dudley Crafts Wats 
Gallery 53. 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

Our Nortuwest (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Wats 

Masters OF Drawinc. (The James Nelson Raymond Le 
ture Fund for Children of Members and of Public Schools 
Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 

Our Nortuwestr (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Wats 

Room ARRANGEMENT AND LecTrurRE BY Mrs. Margueri 
Hohenberg (A Clinic of Good Taste). Subject to 
announced later. 

SKETCH CLAss FOR Novices. George Buehr. 

REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

SKETCH CLAss FoR ADULTs. George Buehr. 





Earty AMERICAN PAINTING. George Buehr. Gallery 53 
| OuR New NATIONAL GALLERY AND ITs CoLLecTions (Histo 
| and Enjoyment of Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

| NINETEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN Masters. Dudley Cra 
Watson. Gallery 25. 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

Our Soutuwest (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Wats 

MAKING A CoLtor Drawinc. (The James Nelson Raymo 
Lecture Fund for Children of Members and of Pul 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by Geor 
Buehr. 

Our Soutuwest (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Wats 

Room ARRANGEMENT (A Clinic of Good Taste). Display 
Olive Hanagin, who will be interviewed by Dr. Wats 

SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 

REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

SKETCH CLAss FoR ADULTs. George Buehr. 

MoperRN AMERICAN PAINTING. George Buehr. Gallery 3 

| COLLECTIONS OF ART IN NEw York City (History and E 

| joyment of Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Our CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS. Dudley Cra 

Watson. Gallery 52. 

| REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

| Lower CALIFORNIA TO Mexico City (Travel Lecture). Dud 

| Crafts Watson. 

Masters oF Cotor. (The James Nelson Raymond Lectu 
Fund for Children of Members and of Public School 
Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 

Lower CALIFORNIA TO Mexico City (Travel Lecture). Dud 
Crafts Watson. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF PLASTICS TO THE MODERN AMERIC 
Home (A Clinic of Good Taste). Display by Mrs. As 
Thomas, who will be interviewed by Dr. Watson. 

SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 

REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

SKETCH CLAss FOR ADULTs. George Buehr. 

PoTTERY: BAsic FoRMsS AND METHODs OF DECORATION. Geo! 
Buehr. Gallery of Art Interpretation. 

| PAINTING IN AMERICA TopAy (History and Enjoyment 
Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTS 
AND ScuLPTURE. Dudley Crafts Watson. Temporary ! 
hibition Galleries. 
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DATE Hour 

October 

Fri. 31 7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

8:15 P.M. EASTERN AND SOUTHERN Mexico (Travel Lecture). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 
November 

Sat. 1 1:15 P.M. SIMPLE RULES FOR LETTERING. (The James Nelson Raymond 
Lecture Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George 
Buehr. 

Sun. 2 3:45 P.M. EASTERN AND SOUTHERN Mexico (Travel Lecture). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 

Mon. 3 2:00 P.M. WINbDow TREATMENTS AND Cotor SCHEMES (A Clinic of Good 
Taste). Display by Miss Frances Harrington, who will be 
interviewed by Dr. Watson. 

6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SketcH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. 
8:00 P.M. | REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 





MEMBERSHIP TEAS 


Teas will be given by the Members to distinguished artists four times a year. The fall 
tea is scheduled for Monday afternoon, October 27, at 3:45 P.M. in the Club Room. Members 
of the staff, with the assistance of the members of the Chicago Junior League, will receive 
informally and introduce artists and others of interest in the art world. 


SUNDAY TRAVEL LECTURES 
Fullerton Hall 


ig 
Public admission to these lectures is 25 cents; free to Members. 














DATE | Hour 
September 
28 3:45 P.M. FroM GREENLAND TO THE GREAT LAKES. Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 
October 
5 | 3:45 P.M. WeEsTERN CANADA. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
12 3:45 P.M. Our Nortuwest. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
19 3:45 P.M. Our SoutHwest. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
26 3:45 P.M. Lower CALIFORNIA TO Mexico City. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
November | 
2 3:45 P.M. | EASTERN AND SOUTHERN Mexico. Dudley Crafts Watson. 





HOURS OF OPENING 


HE ART INSTITUTE is open from 9:00 A. M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 

Saturday, and from 12:00 Noon to 5:00 P.M., Sunday, and legal holidays. Free 

days: Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays. A fee of 25 cents is 
charged for admission on all other days. Members, students bearing special cards, and 
children under fourteen years of age are admitted free at all times. 

The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open the same hours during the week as the 
Institute, but are closed on Sundays. Ryerson Library is open from 6 to 9:30 P.M. on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings during the school year. 

For information, call Central 7080. 











LECTURE SERIES WHICH MAY BE ENTERED BY THE PUBLIC 
Department of Education. Miss Helen Parker, Head 


September 29—November 4 


The following program consists of lectures for which a small fee is charged: 

THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS—Mondays at 11:00 A.M. Lectures in the galleries, 
supplemented with lectures on the permanent collections. Single lecture, 50 cents. Course 
of twelve, $5.00. Miss Helen Parker. Begins September 29. 

LAYMAN’S STUDIO—Mondays at 6:30 P.M. Working with line and color and 
pattern helps in the appreciation of these qualities in art. Various mediums are used. No 
skill required or expected. Designed as a course to be enjoyed. Single meeting, 50 cents, 
Course of twelve, $5.00. Addis Osborne. Begins September 29. 

VISUAL ARTS AND MUSIC—Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M. Great periods of art with their 
parallels in music will be illustrated with slides and recordings. Similarities and differences 
in the development of the two arts will be shown and the historic and social reasons for 
them discussed. Single lecture, 50 cents. Course of twelve, $5.00. Miss Helen Parker, 
Begins September 30. 

THE DECORATIVE ARTS—Wednesdays at 11:00 A.M. Twelve lectures in the 
galleries on the furniture, tapestries and “minor arts” in the collections. Single lecture, 50 
cents. Course of twelve, $5.00. Mrs. Mia Stanton Munger. Begins October 1. 
HALF-HOURS IN THE GALLERIES—Wednesdays at 12:15. Brief and informal talks 
on the collections. During the autumn the exhibitions of Oriental art will be the theme. 
Single lecture, 15 cents. Course of any ten, $1.00. Miss Helen Parker. Begins October 1. 

VISUAL ARTS AND MUSIC—Fridays at 11:00 A.M. Same as the Tuesday evening 
course. Single lecture, 50 cents. Course of twelve, $5.00. Miss Helen Parker. Begins 
October 3. 

Gallery tours for clubs and organizations, and for private and suburban schools may 
be arranged by appointment with the Department of Education. Visitors may procure private 
guide service. A nominal charge is made for these services. 

A course ticket of twelve lectures for $5.00 will admit the holder to any of the above 


series and is good for one year. 
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DATE Hour Place of 
September Meeting 
Mon. 29 11:00 A.M. | THE TWENTIETH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF Gallery Gs 
Water Cotors. Miss Helen Parker. 
6:30 P.M. LayMAN’s Stup10. Addis Osborne. Gallery 2 
Tu. 30 6:30 P.M. VisuaL Arts AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
October ; 
Wed. 1 11:00 A.M. ARTS OF THE MippLte Aces. Mrs. Mia Stanton Gallery Hr 
Munger. , 
12:15 Noon CHINESE Bronzes. Miss Helen Parker. | Gallery Hi 
Fri. 3 tr:00 A.M. VisuAL ArTs AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. | Gallery 2 
Mon. 6 11:00 A.M. PAINTINGS BY FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS (Anonymous | Gallery 39 
Loan Collection). Miss Helen Parker. 
6:30 P.M. LayMAn’s Stupi0o. Addis Osborne. | Gallery 2 
Tu. 7 6:30 P.M. VisuaAL Arts AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. | Gallery 2 
Wed. 8 11:00 A.M. ARTS OF THE RENAISSANCE. Mrs. Mia Stanton | Gallery A! 
Munger. | 
12:15 Noon | Toms PorTrery or OLD CHINA. Miss Helen Parker. | Gallery Hi 
Fri. 10 | 11:00 A.M. | Visuat Arts AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
Mon. 13 11:00 A.M. New MEXIco AND ITs Arts (Illustrated with Koda- | Gallery 2 
| chrome Slides). Miss Helen Parker. 
| 6:30 P.M. LayMAn’s Stupi0o. Addis Osborne. Gallery 2 
Tu. 14 6:30 P.M. VisuaL Arts AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
Wed. 15 11:00 A.M. ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. | Gallery Mj 
Mrs. Mia Stanton Munger. 
12:15 Noon CHINESE ScuLpTURE. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery Hu 


we 


VisuaL Arts AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 


Fri. 17. | 11:00 A.M. 
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DATE Hour | Place of 
October Meeting 
Mon. 20 11:00 A.M. CuRRENT ExuipiTion. Miss Helen Parker. 
6:30 P.M. LayMAN’s StupI0o. Addis Osborne. Gallery 2 
Tu. 21 6:30 P.M. VisuAL ARTs AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
Wed. 22 11:00 A.M. ENGLISH Doorways OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. | Gallery M4a 
Mrs. Mia Stanton Munger. : 
12:15 Noon FURTHER EXAMPLES OF CHINESE PoTTERY AND | Gallery H14 
ScuLpTuRE. Miss Helen Parker. : 
Fri. 24 11:00 A.M. VisuaL ArTs AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
Mon. 27 11:00 A.M. Tue Firry-SEcoND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERI- | Gallery G52 
CAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE. Miss Helen | 
Parker. 
6:30 P.M. LayMAN’s Stup10. Addis Osborne. | Gallery 2 
Tu. 28 6:30 P.M. VisuAL Arts AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. | Gallery 2 
Wed. 29 11:00 A.M. ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FURNITURE. Mrs. Gallery M6 
Mia Stanton Munger. ; 
12:15 Noon CHINESE PorceLAins. Miss Helen Parker. | Gallery Mr 
Fri. 31 11:00 A.M. VisuAL ARTs AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
November | 
Mon. 3 11:00 A.M. THE Firry-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERI- Gallery G55 
CAN PAINTINGS AND ScuLpTuRE. Miss Helen | 
Parker. 
6:30 P.M. LayMAn’s Stup10. Addis Osborne. | Gallery 2 
Tu. 4 6:30 P.M. VisuAL ARTs AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
The above program is subject to change. 
LECTURES FREE TO THE PUBLIC 
- September 7— November 2 
For ADULTs 
DATE Hour | Place of 
September Meeting 
Sun. 7 2:30 P.M. Monet AND Decas. Briggs Dyer. | Gallery 32 
Sun. 14 2:30 P.M. Some TWENTIETH-CENTURY PAINTERS. Irving S.| Gallery 40 
Tarrant. 
Sun. 21 2:30 P.M. OTHER TWENTIETH-CENTURY PAINTERS. Briggs | Gallery 40 
Dyer. 
Sun. 28 2:30 P.M. ArTs OF THE Mippte Aces. Mrs. Mia Stanton | Gallery H15 
Munger. 
October 
Th. 2 6:30 P.M. A VIEWPOINT FOR ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS | Fullerton 
(Florence Dibell Bartlett Lecture). Miss Helen Hall 
Parker. 
Sun. 5 2:30 P.M. FRENCH AND GERMAN Primitives. Irving S.| Gallery 46 
Tarrant. 
Th. 9 6:30 P.M. New Mexico Anp ITs Arts (Florence Dibell Bart- | Fullerton 
lett Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. | Hall 
Sun. 12 2:30 P.M. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE PAINTING. Frank Parker.| Gallery 45 
Th. 16 6:30 P.M. ARTS OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN (Florence Dibell | Fullerton 
Bartlett Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. Hall 
Sun. 19 2:30 P.M. PAINTINGS OF THE NETHERLANDS. Miss Anna| Gallery 48 
Louise Wangeman. 
Th. 23 6:30 P.M. ENGLAND’s ARCHITECTURE (Florence Dibell Bart- | Fullerton 
lett Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. Hall 
Sun. 26 2:30 P.M. SPECIAL Pottery Exnipit. Miss Helen F. Mac-| Gallery 1 








kenzie. 
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DATE Hour | Place of 
October | Meeting 
Th. 30 6:30 P.M. HoGARTH AND EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LONDON | Fullerton 

(Florence Dibell Bartlett Lecture). Miss Helen| Hall 
Parker. 
November 
Sun. 2 2:30 P.M. LaTeR ITALIAN PaintinG. Miss Anna Louise | Gallery 45 
W angeman. 





For CHILDREN 
From the Ages of Nine to Fifteen 








DaTE Hour Place of 

September Meeting 

Sat. 27 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | FRIENDS IN THE GALLERIES. Gallery 45 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 

October 

Sat. 4 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | WHAT’s IN A PorTRAIT? Gallery 47 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 

Sat. 11 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | TREES, Houses, PEOPLE AND ANIMALS. | Gallery 43 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 

Sat. 18 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | WONDERLAND IN PICTURES. Gallery 38 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 

Sat. 25 10:30 to 11:30 A.M.| A FEAST IN THE MUSEUM. Gallery 48 


2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 


November 
Sat. 1 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | TURNING THE PAGES OF TIME. Gallery 46 


| 2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 











All of the gallery hours for children will be conducted by Addis Osborne, Assistant ip 
the Department of Education. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


Memsers’ SERIES 
N OCTOBER 1 the Theatre opens a new season. Fresh Fields by Ivor Novello, 
QO a gay comedy far from “the alarums and excursions” of a warring world, is the 
first production. It preaches no sermon, moral or otherwise, unless it be that 
human beings are a tolerably decent lot, albeit a trifle queer; and that laughter is good, 
especially kindly, good-natured laughter. 

A long list of plays has been compiled as a source list for the year’s program. Among 
them are L. Pirandello’s Right You Are, Philip Barry’s You and I, W. Ferris’ Death 
Takes a Holiday, Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, S. Behrman’s Rain from Heaven 
Sierra’s The Romantic Young Lady. 

In addition to the eight regular productions, one or two others will be offered for 
shorter runs. These will be announced later. 

The Theatre has been fortunate in concluding arrangements with the Hanya Holm 
Ballet for a return engagement in the Dance Series. The exact dates of the appearance 
will be published in the next Bulletin, in ample time for making reservations. In addition 
to the Holm Ballet at least one other dance program will be presented in the Series 


during the current year. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


The Children’s Theatre will open on October 25. Mrs. Chorpenning is working 
the first play to be offered, the title of which will be announced in the annual letter 


to the Members. 
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4 DESIGN FOR LIVING: THE AMERICAN TRADITION 
1650-1850 


A Series of Four Illustrated Lectures Open to the Public 
Fullerton Hall, 11 o'clock, Thursday mornings 


. October 16, 23, 30 and November 6, 1941 
N CONNECTION with the final months of the exhibition of Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne’s Miniature American Rooms, the Art Institute, through Mrs. Thorne’s 
generosity, is offering a series of lectures by eminent authorities covering salient aspects 
of the development of the American tradition in the decorative arts. The purpose of 
= this series is to bring out the relationship of this tradition to the actual living environment 
of of our predecessors as visualized in the Thorne miniature interiors. It is felt that nothing 
9 could be more timely than such an emphasis on the vitality and quality of our own tradi- 
45 tion in the arts that provide a background for daily life. 
The series will consist of the following lectures: 
4 1. THE ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND OF THE ARTS OF DESIGN 
4 IN AMERICA. 
Fiske Kimball, Director, Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
3 Dr. Kimball will discuss the sources of architectural inspiration in this country and how 
48 they have molded design thought in general. 
2. THE AMERICAN HOME AND THE AMERICAN WAY. 
46 Percy Holmes Boynton, Professor Emeritus of English, University of Chicago. 


A summary of the social, historical and literary background—the American way—which 
it inf §=played an important part jn the shaping of the American tradition in domestic design. 


3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIVIDUALITY IN AMERICAN FUR- 
NITURE. 
Edwin J. Hipkiss, Curator, Department of Decorative Arts of Europe and America, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


r Though American furniture followed closely European, particularly English, fashions, 
; iat developed a distinct individuality forming practically a separate national style. 
a 


od, 4. THE SILVERSMITH AND THE ARTIST-CRAFTSMAN IN AMERICA. 
John Marshall Phillips, Curator of the Garvan Collection, Yale University Art Gallery- 
mf § As curator of one of the finest collections of Americana in existence, Mr. Phillips has had 
ath exceptional opportunities of studying and evaluating the character of American craftsman- 
é% § ship in the arts, particularly as shown by the silver of the Colonial and early Federal 


F periods. 
or 

ADMISSION BY TICKET ONLY 
om Bier ee ae 
re WING to the timeliness of the topics, and the unusual quality of this series, it is 
a é) expected that demands for tickets of admission will far exceed the capacity of 
re Fullerton Hall. 


Applications for tickets must be made in writing to Meyric R. Rogers, Curator of 
Decorative Arts, The Art Institute of Chicago, and will be received until October 9. 

No more than two series tickets will be issued to any one applicant. 
fog A stamped and self-addressed envelope for the return of the tickets must accompany each 
tte! application. 
There will be no reserved seats. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


December 6, 1940-January 4, 1942—American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne. Gallery Arz2. 

Thirty-seven models illustrate all the principal phases of American decoration 
from the seventeenth century to the present. 

April 23-October 1—Engravings by Jean Duvet and His Contemporaries. Gallery 13, 
The work of the earliest French engraver contrasted with that of Jean Gourmont 
and Etienne Delaune. 

June 5-September 28—Sculpture by Carl Milles. Galleries G15, H3 and McKinlock 
Court. 

Most of the items represent work done in the last decade. 

June 5-October 15—Japanese Prints of Actors by Shundé, Shunk6, Shunjé, and Shunyei. 
From the Frederick W. Gookin Collection. Gallery H5. 

All of these artists carried on the tradition of their master, Katsukawa Shunshé. 

July 17-October 5—The Twentieth International Exhibition of Water Colors. Gal- 
leries G51-G61. 

In spite of the European situation this exhibition continues to maintain its truly 
international character. A special feature will be three galleries devoted to groups 
of water colors by Charles E. Burchfield, Andrew Wyeth, and Marc Chagall. 

July 26-October 1—Prints in the Making. Gallery 12. 

Famous prints arranged to show their development through changes, states, and 
modification of ideas. 

July 26-October 1—Unpublished Drawings for The Temptation of Saint Anthony by 
Odilon Redon. Lent by Jean Goriany, New York. Gallery 16. 

Redon’s fourth and final attempt at illustrating Flaubert’s text. 

August 5-September 28—The Plan of a Painting: an Interpretive Study of Edward Hop- 
per’s Manhattan Bridge Loop. Gallery of Art Interpretation. 

Arranged by the Addison Gallery of American Art and circulated by the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

August 15-October 1—Japanese Screens. Gallery Ho. 

Bold and gorgeous decoration is characteristic of these screens of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

September 1-September 30—The Masterpiece of the Month: Pair of Wedgwood Vases, 
c. 1792. The Frank W. Gunsaulus Collection. Gallery 5B. 

Rare tri-color decoration in blue, pink, and white with reliefs in white and greem 

October 1-October 31—The Masterpiece of the Month: My Mother, by George Bellows 
(American, 1882-1925). The Frank R. Wadsworth Memorial. Gallery 5B. 

A great American realist’s convincing and sympathetic interpretation, painted im 
1921. 

October 15-December 30—Various Phases of the Art of the Han Dynasty, China. Gal 
lery Ho. 

A collection of rubbings of important Han reliefs lent by Mrs. Harley F. Mae 
Nair, and pottery, sculpture, and bronzes of the period. 

October 15-January 19—Pottery: Basic Forms and Methods of Decoration. Galler 
of Art Interpretation. 

Examples from all ages and many countries chosen to demonstrate various pottef, 
shapes and numerous methods of decoration. 

October 30-January 4—The Fifty-second Annual Exhibition of American Painting 
and Sculpture. Galleries Gs52-G6r. 

This year the exhibition is entirely made up of invited works which have be 
carefully selected to represent the best in all sections of the country. 











